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familiarity with both legal systems, acquired through a long study in 
this country and abroad, qualified him preeminently to undertake this 
delicate task. The execution of the general plan of work is done with 
skill, ability and judgment. The presentation of the subject is char- 
acterized by clarity and force. A fine sense of proportion is maintained 
throughout the work. To the Continental student, Kuhn's Outline 
will serve as an illuminating introduction to Anglo-American law. In 
the Continental literature it will fill a long-felt need. 

Ernest G. Lorenzen. 

Treaties, Their Making and Enforcement. 2d ed. By Samuel B. Crandall. 
Washington: John Byrne & Co. 1916. pp. xxxii, 663. 

It is said that every lawyer owes to his profession the debt of writing 
a book on the subject with which he is most familiar. If that be so, 
Mr. Crandall has paid doubly his debt. His second edition of Treaties, 
their Making and Enforcement, makes its appearance at an opportune 
moment, for while this may not be an era of making treaties, it is cer- 
tainly one when their enforcement is a consummation most devoutly 
to be desired. The more that the making and enforcement of treaties 
is studied and made the subject not only of text books, but of courses 
in law schools and universities, the less chance there will be of those far- 
reaching instruments being regarded as "scraps of paper" by courts or 
by statesmen. Mr. Crandall has treated the subject broadly and has 
not confined himself to treaties to which the United States is a signatory, 
but has gathered between the two covers of his book much useful in- 
formation conveniently arranged and exhaustively indexed relating to 
treaties made, construed and enforced by, and in, other jurisdictions. 

In regard to treaties with the United States, he calls attention, as 
must every one who discusses the subject, to the still unsettled contro- 
versy that has existed for over a century between the Senate and the 
House of Representatives regarding the effect of a treaty between a 
foreign Power and the United States, negotiated by the Executive 
and confirmed by the Senate, but requiring affirmative action to put 
it into effect. In 1902, while the Cuban Sugar Treaty was being dis- 
cussed, a Senator in a speech in the Senate insisted that a treaty contain- 
ing a provision for a specified reduction of the tariff on a specified article 
was self-enforcing and needed no further action by Congress. The 
writer was asked by a member of the House of Representatives where 
the latter could find material to use in reply, and the writer advised him 
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to find the speech which the same Senator had made several years before 
when he was a member of the House and naturally took the other side 
of the question. 

So long as the Constitution equally provides that treaties and acts 
of Congress are the supreme law of the land, the clashing of the two will 
not only be constant, but will correspond very much to the meeting of 
an irresistible force with an immovable body. Fortunately, up to the 
present time, the two branches of the legislative body of the government 
have met the question on every occasion that it has arisen in a spirit 
of patriotism and accommodation; and while no definite conclusion has 
ever been reached, there have been expressions of accord and agreement, 
notably the statement incorporated in the act appropriating for the 
payment of Alaska to the effect that under some circumstances treaty 
stipulations cannot be put into effect except by legislation to which the 
consent of both houses is necessary. Mr. CrandalPs chapter on treaties 
involving modification of the revenue laws throws much light on this 
phase of treaty making and enforcement. 

The appendices, tables of cases, and compendium of' decisions are 
admirably made up and are invaluable not only to the student inter- 
ested in the subject, but also to every lawyer whose case may have its 
origin in a right based on treaty stipulations. 

After the war in Europe is over — and may that be soon — someone 
will have another opportunity to write on the effect of treaties in, and 
their modification by war; and surely no one will be better able to do 
it than Mr. Crandall. 

Charles Henry Butler. 

Der Streitfall zmschen Schweden und Norwegen. By Dr. Karl Strupp. 
Leipzig: Duncken and Humblot. 1914, pp. 92 and map. 

This monograph is a reprint from the second volume of Professor 
SchUcking's great compilation, Das Werk vom Haag. It is a study of 
the maritime frontier controversy between Sweden and Norway and 
of the arbitral award of the Hague Court dated October 23, 1909. A 
peculiar difficulty confronted the author in this, that the governments 
involved declined to permit an examination of the pleadings filed with 
the arbitral court; and he expresses the very pertinent hope that in the 
future some way may be found to obviate such an obstacle to purely 
scientific legal study. With the same painstaking marshalling of au- 
thorities and examination of precedents as characterize the other writ- 



